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Astral Omina and their Ambiguity: 
The Case of Mithridates' Comets 
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Abstract 


The present article deals with the methodological treatment of the problems connected 
with the interpretation of a series of astral omina concerning the political life of the Pontus 
king Mithridates VI Eupator (about 120-63 B.C.), as referred to by Classical authors like 
Pompeus Trogus (via the Epitomae of Justinus, XXXVII, 2, 1-3) or Seneca (Naturales Quae- 
stiones VII, 15, 2). If some scholars have tried to find the explanation of these events in- 
voking some presumed Iranian religious patterns, this study shows that in reality these at- 
tempts are completely groundless, not only with direct reference to the properly Zoroas- 
trian sources, but also to the more complex and pertinent astrological literature. The po- 
litical use and abuse of these astral events for propaganda needs can be better framed 
without assuming a pseudo-Iranian favourable vision of the comets or of the falling stars. 
More reasonably, Mithridates VI, having lived between different cultures, knew well the 
Mazdean hostile tradition, which considered all these unpredictable celestial bodies as 
demons, not only and simply for a superstitious hostility, but according to a clearly framed 
theological interpretation of the world and of its cosmology. 
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The complex cultural and ideological background distinguishing the life 
of king Mithridates VI Eupator and the history of his kingdom has been 
the subject of many pertinent discussions, which have shown the coexist- 
ence and mutual influences of Iranian, Graeco-Macedonian and local ar- 
chaic elements. 





' About the origins of the Pontic House, see Bosworth/Wheatley 1998. For the Iranian 
background of some royal titles used by Mithridates VI, see Ballesteros Pastor 1995, and 
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In the present contribution I try to limit my focus just on one remark- 
able aspect of Mithridates' life and political ideology, in order to empha- 
sise some unresolved (or wrongly assessed) questions and their possible 
definitive interpretations. Notwithstanding the title of my paper, the 
subject will not strictly concern the appearance of the comets in itself, as 
one could prima facie suppose, but the definition and treatment of the 
methodological problems connected with any interpretation given to this 
kind of cometary omina, particularly in a culturally mixed context as it 
was in a kingdom like the Pontic one. 

We start from the basic sources. A very famous and frequently men- 
tioned passage, ascribed to Pompeus Trogus (1st century B.C.), but pre- 
served in the Epitomae of Justinus (37, 2, 1-3), gives an important descrip- 
tion of two ostenta that should have marked two corresponding essential 
moments of Mithridates' destiny, that of his birth and that of his corona- 
tion: 


XXXVIL 2-3, Huius futura magnitudinem etiam caelestia ostenta prae- 
dixerant. Nam et eo quo genitus est anno et eo quo regnare primum coepit 
stella cometes per utrumque tempus LXX diebus ita luxit, ut caelum confla- 
grare videretur, nam et magnitudine sui quartam partem caeli occupaverat 
et fulgore sui solis nitorem vicerat; et cum oreretur et occumbereturque, III 
horarum spatium consumebat [...] (leep 1859: 183-184; Gundel 1921: 1185). 
"The future greatness of this prince even signs from heaven had foretold; 
for in the year in which he was born, as well as in that in which he began 
to reign, a comet blazed forth with such a splendour, for seventy succes- 
sive days on each occasion that the whole sky seemed to be on fire. It cov- 
ered a fourth part ofthe firmament with its train and obscured the light of 
the sun with its effulgence; and in rising and setting it took up the space of 
four hours [...]” (Watson 1853; Ramsey 1999: 1980). 


We may consider also another statement provided by Seneca, Natura- 
les Quaestiones VII, 15, 2, which could be related to the first comet ap- 
peared in 135, according to Ramsey (1999: 201, 221, passim), but that has 





1996; on the same subject, see now the overview offered by Muccioli 2013. Cf. also Rostov- 
tzeff 1919; idem 1922; idem 1932. Very important is the general considerations presented by 
Boyce/Grenet 1991: 290-304. 
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been traditionally ascribed to year A.D. 137 


Attalo regnante initio cometes modicus apparuit, deinde sustulit se dif- 
fuditque et usque in aequinoctialem circulum uenit, ita ut illam plagam 
caeli, cui lactea nomen est, in immensum extentus aequaret —"During At- 
talus' reign a comet appeared, of moderate size at first, then it raised itself 
and spread out and reached right to the equinoctial circle [equator] so 
that stretched out into unlimited size it equalled the region of the sky cal- 
led the Milky Way"? 


Both astronomers and historians have produced an enormous litera- 
ture referring to the identification of the two comets mentioned by Pom- 
peus Trogus/Justinus and to the related determination of the exact time 
of their manifestations as well, phenomena which, in their turn, would 
result absolutely determinant for the reconstruction of the biographical 
chronology of Mithridates (McGing 1986: 43; Ramsey 1999: 203-205, 207- 
209, 230-236; Mayor 2010: 29). Considering the dimension of the material 
and of the difficulties connected with these subjects I have decided to 
avoid any detailed re-evaluation of the whole history of the critical debate 
(in particular from the astronomical point of view), so preferring a more 
direct approach to another (related) matter, which seems to me more 
promising, i.e. that of the interpretation of the omen, its origins and pat- 
terns. At this regard, I must just observe that if any attempt of refusing the 
astronomical pertinence of these two ostenta would be presently nonsen- 
sical because their occurrences (respectively in the years 135 and 119 B.C.) 
(Ramsey 1999; idem 2007 with reference to the years strictly pertinent for 
the present discussion) have been directly confirmed by Chinese sources 
(Williams 1871: 56; Fotheringham 1918; Ramsey 1999; 2007: 179), the deter- 
mination of the religious, cultural and ideological systems according to 
which a positive evaluation of the facts in themselves should have been 
established, appeared much more disputable in spite of some, in my opi- 
nion, uncritical attributions that have been also recently repeated. 





* See Gundel 1921: 1185. Also Barret (1978: 91) thought that this comet should be dated 
A.D. 137; if Attalo regnante is interpreted as "at the beginning of Attalus' kingdom", the year 
is 137 (cf. Domenicucci 1996: 79); if we assumed, like Ramsey, that the meaning was simply 
that of “during Attalos' reign", the sentence can be referred to a larger time span (138-133) 
including also year 135. 

3 See also the French edition and translation by Oltramare (2003: 317). 
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The first serious problem to face, in fact, is that of determining with a 
relative certainty to which culture (Classical? Mesopotamian? Hittite? 
Iranian?) should be attributed an interpretative inference of this kind. We 
can more or less resume in a sort of crude pattern, such as the one tradi- 
tionally based on an apodosis followed by a protasis of this type (for this 
pattern see Rochberg 2004: 265-273, passim; for the omina concerning 
falling stars and meteors in Hittite texts see Reiner 2008: 26): "if a comet 
appears [...], then a king will be born (or will be victorious)’, or more 
simply: “if a comet appears [...], then a certain positive event will happen". 

For a fitting example of this “deductive” scheme we can make direct 
reference already to the Mesopotamian series of tablets usually denomi- 
nated MUL.APIN (II, iii, 22-27) (Weidner 1924: 202-206; Hunger/Pingree 
1989: 110-112, 113-114).* If the U-RI-RI-star was a comet, as Weidner as- 
sumed,’ the omina related to its appearance might be both positive or 
negative, according to the area of the heaven where this astral body ap- 
peared, the direction of its orbit, etc., an example that needs to be consid- 
ered in the light of what we will find in later Classical astrological sources. 

At the moment, it would be necessary to establish if this kind of inter- 
pretation could have been really elaborated at the court of Mithridates or 
not, and then, if so, on the base of which patterns. After a period in which 
all these ancient news about the comets as patent signs of Mithridates' 
greatness were practically ignored or considered as a legendary tradition 
(Reinach 1890: 51-52, n. 2; idem 1895: 42-42, n. 2), nowadays some scholars 
have preferred to assume that Pompeus Trogus himself would have 
known important details thanks to the intermediation of other Greek his- 
torians and particularly through some oral narrations probably obtained 
by members of his own family.^ Albeit this may be, or may be not, the 





* Chadwick (1993) offered a refreshment of the whole subject. 

51924: 205 with reference to RI-RI = muttaprisu = "geflügelt", as a direct reference to 
the tail of a comet; see Góssmann 1950: 68, n? 165; Hunger (in Hunger/Pingree 1989: 134) is 
more prudent, and prefers to maintain a generic association to any moving celestial body 
(planet, comet, shooting star, or comet). Chadwick 1993: 171-176, refers to sallummá or 
DINGIR sallummi (which in any case can be also referred to other objects), MUL, and 
mishu. Hunger (1980-83) just confers to sipru. Cf. also Stephenson/Yau/Hunger 1985. 

ê See Mayor 2010: 386, note 1. On the other hand, it is to be noted that Ramsey (1999: 
230) more prudently admits that *How Justin's sole source, the Augustan writer Pompeius 
Trogus, came to learn the story of the comets is impossible to say. Conceivably the story of 
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existence of a divinatory pattern essentially remains an argumentum ex 
silentio. Presently, the only "supportive" proof, which has been seriously 
invoked as compellingly definitive for the solution of the problem would 
be deduced from the attestation of a peculiar series of copper coins of mi- 
nimal value with a star (apparently with eight rays, one of them much lon- 
ger than the other ones' and a winged horse [commonly interpreted as 
Pegasus])* engraved on the recto and a comet (another star with seven 
rays plus a remarkable long tail) on the verso. It has been sometimes un- 
derlined, for instance also by Mayor (Ramsey 1999: 201-202, 229-230; 
Mayor 2010: 29), that these little coins would have circulated in peripheral 
areas on the Eastern side of the Black Sea in the hands of common peo- 
ples, which used them for everyday needs. This numismatic series has 
been connected with another later emission minted by Tigranes II, king of 
Armenia between 83 and 69 B.C. Gurzadyan/Vardanyan (2004) have 
found an emission of Tigranes showing the king wearing his typical tiara, 
decorated in this case not with his standard eight-rayed star, but with a 
star with a long, curved tail. The authors suggest that this peculiar image 
would be among the earliest representations of Halley’s Comet, one 
whose periodical manifestations can be actually ascribed to the year 87 
B.C. According to Mayor (Mayor 2010: 31-32, 293), Tigranes, as a good 
friend and ally (Sherwin/White 1977: 177-183; Boyce, /Grenet 1991: 269, 284- 
285, 312-313), would have followed the same earlier pattern chosen by 
Mithridates because they, being educated in the Iranian milieu, would 
have been not at all terrified by comets as, contrariwise, it was the case of 
the Graeco-Romans. 





the comets should be added to the list of the items that appear to have been made their 
way into the pages of Trogus by way of the eye-witness reports of Trogus' paternal uncle 
who served as a cavalry officer in Pompey's army during the Mithridatic war (Justin 
43.542)". 

7 Cramer (1954: 118) describes the coin as representing an “eight-rayed star, one of 
whose rays was elongated into a tail" (see also Ramsey 1999: 245-246, passim). 

* Cf. Imhoof-Blumer 1912: 185; see also Ramsey 1999: 217-218, 225, n. 100, whose state- 
ment that the constellation Hippos was already associated with Pegasus in the earlier pe- 
riod of Mithridates VI is open to discussion (see Rathmann 1937: 63-64). See also the criti- 
cal treatment concerning the image of Pegasus and Perseus on Pontic coins by Boyce 
/Grenet 1991: 286-287 (with additional bibliography). 
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However, such a (modern) process of deductio established on the base 
of the present data results in my opinion too hazardous and in different 
points completely unacceptable because the pertinence or not of this am- 
biguous monetary series does not demonstrate the validity of the attribu- 
tion to the kingdom? of Mithridates VI. In fact, the essential rationale of 
the "supportive" argument can be synthesised as follows: if the cultural 
background were Iranian, and if the Iranian culture (as again Mayor (2010: 
32), but already Ramsey (1999: 202, 228-229, passim) have assumed as an 
absolute certainty following some hypotheses proposed by Widengren) 
has considered as a “positive” evidence the manifestation of any comet, 
then, all these emissions would show that king Mithridates VI and king 
Tigranes II had actually adopted the comet as their emblems. In the case 
of the Pontic king the reference to Pegasus would find an explanation in 
the fact that both astral bodies mentioned by Trogus had appeared in the 
constellation of Hippos-Pegasus (Ramsey 1999: 216-230; cf. also Mayor 
2010: 32), etc. In its turn, Pegasus would have been used because it was 
(better “would have been") considered (and this is another postulate) as a 
symbol that connected East and West (Mayor 2010: 29). 

But was it really so? I must note that if we enter a little bit zu Grunde 
into a critical discussion of these postulates, we will face a few of enor- 
mous problems. I do not want to open a detailed numismatic discussion, 
but it is necessary to underline: 1) that the coins of Mithridates used as a 
definitive argument do not show any written legend, so that the political 
authority behind them is not clear at all, and for this reason they must be 
listed among the Pontic nummi incerti (cf. Ramsey 1999: 214-218 with a 
number of detailed notes on the relevant numismatic publications); fur- 
thermore, the interpretation of the images on the recto and the verso is 
not so perspicuous. For instance, the assumption that the peoples of 
Cholchis and Cimmerian Bosphoros (ibid.: 229) would have surely known 
the Greek arrangements and denominations of the constellations does 
not find any supportive evidence and it is nothing but another argumen- 
tum ex silentio. Then, also the supposition that Pegasus was chosen be- 
cause the comets were visible in its area is not definitive per se; in fact, we 
could eventually admit that the arguments collected by Ramsey (1999: 





? This was in fact one of the main preoccupations of Ramsey 1999: 199, n. 5. 
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223-230) about the astronomical reconstruction of the celestial cometary 
orbits are sound, but they only demonstrate that the area of Pegasus was 
surely involved by the phenomenon of the appearance of the comet, 
while it is difficult to accept the following inference, i.e. that only this con- 
stellation would have been directly *covered", in particular if the cometes 
... occupaverat “a fourth part of the firmament with its train". 

I must also observe that de Callatay (2005: 223-230) has recently put in 
evidence that all the sequences of the Bosphoran coins attributed to the 
reign of Mithridates VI, as they were originally fixed by Imhoof-Blumer in 
1912 (184-3185)," should be strongly revised, a consideration that undoubt- 
edly underlines the absolute uncertainty of this material for any definitive 
conclusion, and which makes any solution based on these monetary se- 
ries very dubious. Furthermore, we must consider that de Callatay (1997; 
idem 2003; idem 2007) has radically changed the description of the politi- 
cal scenario for the Bosphoros, radically distinguishing between time of 
production and time of circulation, plus a number of other pertinent re- 
marks, which compel us to re-consider more cautiously the political back- 
ground we would like to attribute to the iconography ofthe single issues. 

With regard to the case of Tigranes, I must confess that the interpreta- 
tion of the star as a comet remains for me unconvincing; it would be use- 
ful to know how many of these special coins have been found, and it 
would be necessary to have at disposal a more detailed expertise on the 
surface of the coin" because the “tail” could be nothing but another orna- 
ment of the tiara or just the fruit of a defect in the original minting stamp. 
In any case we will soon see that the adoption of the image of a comet as 
the badge of the kingdom by a king of Mazdean stock would be highly 
improbable for very many and serious cultural and religious reasons. 

In any case and for the moment, I do not want to insist on all these 
relevant difficulties, preferring to leave the room for a deeper investiga- 
tion on these serious facts to the more competent specialists of numis- 
matics; contrariwise, I would like to work as whether the interpretation of 





? [Imhoof-Blumer discussed these coins in a minor article appeared in the Giessener 
Anzeiger for 31 March 1910, to which Gundel 1921: 185 and Cramer 1954: 188, n. 332, make 
reference. Cf. also Ramsey 1999: 214 and notes 58, 59, 60, 215 and notes 63, 65, 66. 

" For some considerations dedicated to the necessary prudence in the use of numis- 
matic sources with regard to astronomical problems, see De Meis 2004. 
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the numismatic data were the ones suggested by Ramsey and Mayor, sho- 
wing that also in this case their syllogisms are not fitting. So, we admit 
that the coins belong to Mithridates' kingdom and that their iconography 
actually represented a horse and a star on one side, the comet on the 
other one. With regard to the emissions of Tigranes I maintain my sceptic 
advice for the reasons already mentioned, although the use or not of this 
monetary emission does not strictly change the solution of the main 
problems discussed in this study, which mostly concerns Mithridates VI. 

Now we can start to evaluate the counter-evidence with regard to the 
whole theory: 


1) The basic reconstruction postulated by Ramsey (1999: 202, passim), and 
step by step repeated by Mayor (2010: 27-32), i.e., that the Iranian peoples 
would have developed an independent evaluation of an astral phenome- 
non, such as the one of the comets in very positive terms, particularly as a 
sort of prophecy for the birth and the ascent of an universal king—I must 
insist—is completely groundless. One of the most important mythical 
text of the ancient Iranian astral lore, the Avestan hymn to the star Sirius, 
the god Tistrya, to which I have dedicated two books (Panaino 1990; 1995) 
and a large number of pertinent studies, presents two (related) mythical 
cycles; in the first, Ti$trya as the champion of the cosmic order has the 
duty to liberate the waters imprisoned by a demon, named Apaoša, who 
has blocked them into the VourukaSa Sea. The two gods in form of horses, 
Tistrya as a white stallion, Apaoša as a black one, fight each against the 
other ramping for the control of the waters (which, in their turn, seem to 
assume the aspect of a mare) (Panaino 20093); the first time, it is Tistrya 
to be defeated, but at the second assault, he wins (exactly at midday)” 
over his demoniac antagonist. Finally, Sirius can distribute the waters of 
the rains to the Iranian lands and peoples with the help of other divinities, 
some of them also of astral nature. The second cycle describes the astral 
fight of Tistrya-Sirius against the “shooting stars", denominated Pairikas, 
ie. “Witches”, celestial monsters that are described as stard.karama- 
"starred worms", probably because of their wake.? Sirius as the supreme 
leader of the (fixed) stars, appointed in that role by Ahura Mazda himself, 





" For this evidence and its potential Mithraic aspects, see Panaino 1988. 
5 $ee more detailed discussion in Panaino 2005b. 
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represented the cosmic “order” (asa-) thanks to his own regular (and pre- 
dictable) movement (or "orbit") and those of the whole astral army of the 
(fixed) stars and constellations; for this reason, he was also reputed as the 
guarantor of rains and waters distribution among the Iranian territories 
(Panaino 1995: 15-24). On the contrary, the celestial "disorder" (druj-) 
would have been produced by the irruption of the shooting stars, bringing 
famine and sufferance to the living world. We must also recall that the 
chief of these astral demons was denominated as the Pairika Duzüairiia, 
or the “Bad Year Witch" (cf. Panaino 1990: 92, 97-98, 106, 139; idem 1995: 19, 
37, 41; idem 1996b), i.e. the one of the "famine", an association, which 
seems to have been later shared" also by Classical astrologers as Ptolemy 
(see Tetrabiblos, II, 14[13], 10) (Ptolemy, ed. and tr. by Robbins 1980: 216- 
217; ed. and tr. by Feraboli 1985: 174-175; ed. Hübner 1998: 163). In few 
words, we must observe that the Mazdean tradition strictly divided and 
opposed one against the other the astral bodies in two sides, according to 
a strong dualistic pattern well known in the Mazdean theological context; 
the "Luminaries" (Sun and Moon) and the fixed stars were a patent mani- 
festation of rightness and cosmic order, so that their orderly, harmonious 
celestial orbits should be considered as directly connected with fertility 
and life (and, then, for this reason they were thought as bringers of rain 
and water), while the uncontrolled and unpredictable movements of all 
the astral bodies, such as shooting stars, meteors, bolides, and comets as 
well, was “registered” as a witness of the demoniac irruption of Ahreman 
into the good creation of Ohrmazd.” 

In late antiquity, with the diffusion of Classical astrology in Iran, a do- 
main in which Greek doctrines, although based on Mesopotamian and 
partly Egyptian traditions (Henning 1942; MacKenzie 1964 - 1999; Pingree 
1989; idem 1997: 39-50; Raffaelli 2001, passim; Panaino 2004), received a 
further elaboration also thanks to Indian elements (see Pingree 1963; idem 
1973; idem 1997: 31-50; Raffaelli 2001: 13-66, passim; Panaino 2004; idem 
2009b), insisted on this earlier theological subdivision. In that case, also 





" Of course, this comparison does not imply any direct influence; I have just under- 
lined the fitting resonance between the different traditions. 

5 We may recall that Zeus Strátios, the protector of the royal dynasty, to whom a tem- 
ple was dedicated in Amasia, was a sort of Hellenised Ahura Mazda (Rostovtzeff 1932: 214- 
215; Hind 1994: 136-137; Boyce/Grenet 1991: 287-304; Ballesteros Pastor 1996: 379-382). 
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the planets (never expressly mentioned in the Avestan sources), some- 
times named Parigan in Middle Persian (Pahl. parig is a term exactly de- 
riving from Av. pairika-), were demonised because of their peculiar mo- 
vement, in particular for their periods of apparent retrogradation (see Ei- 
lers 1976: 8-9; idem 1987; Panaino 1993: 420; Raffaelli 2001: 88, 101, 102, 117), 
but I must furthermore underline the fact that the comets were explicitly 
listed among the monsters of the sky, as it was in the example of the so- 
called Mus Parig “the Mouse Witch", denominated, according to the Ira- 
nian Bundahisn VA, 6 (Pakzad 2005: 78-79), as dumbomand, i.e. "the tailed 
one", which was also “winged” (parrwar) (see MacKenzie 1964: 515= 1999, 
I: 12; Raffaelli 2001: 45, 46, 56, 93, 94-95, 98, 108). 

Unfortunately of all these textual traditions there is no mention in the 
framework of the alleged “Iranian” interpretation of Mithridates’ royal 
ideology and of its ideological use of comets’ appearance. Now, given all 
these sharp premises, based on textual evidences (while no source could 
be invoked in support of the alternative solution, with one exception I 
will immediately discuss), any exaltation of a cometary manifestation for 
needs of political propaganda in the way simplistically attributed to Mith- 
ridates’ entourage as a fittingly Iranian doctrine results to be a pseudo-jus- 
tification, in its turn, completely misleading or, at least, usable only after a 
number of very prudent caveats and with very special reserves. I must, 
however, underline the evident fact that the assumption of these 
(pseudo)-Iranological explanations finds its source in a misleading theory 
proposed by a famous Iranologist such as Geo Widengren (1956: 248-249; 
1960a: 67-68, 1960b: 231-233), who, in fact, in a series of important and 
partly still remarkable articles dedicated to sacred royalty directly linked 
cometary omens about Mithridates’ kingdom to an ancestral Iranian doc- 
trine of the appearance of a “star” in occasion of a king’s birth. 

Actually the above mentioned "exception", in my opinion misused by 
Widengren, concerns the fact that in a later Pahlavi text of the post-Sasa- 
nian period (oth century A.D.), the Zand t Wahman Yasn 7, 6 (Cereti 
19952: 114-115, 142; 162, 204), it is stated that in the night in which the kay 
("lord") Wahram will be born: “[...] a sign will reach the world, a star will 
fall (lit. ^will rain") from the sky. When the Kay will be born a star will re- 
veal the sign [...]". 
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We must remark that this kay Wahram would be a mighty lord, son of 
Usedar, i.e. the first one of the three posthumous sons of Zoroaster, or the 
saviours (or Av. Saosyants, Pahl. Sosyans) par excellence. Clearly, the im- 
age of this astral sign directly reminds that of Jesus' Magi at Bethlehem 
and their star, but the present comparison must be considered in the 
larger framework of the Zoroastrian apocalyptic literature, whose origins 
show an evident Judaeo-Christian influence, as Gignoux (1985-88; idem 
1986; idem 1999) and Cereti (1995a: 11-27; idem 1995b; idem 1995c; idem 
1996; idem 2001: 119-138; idem 2007) have demonstrated.” Presently, there 
is no argument (although also McGing 1986: 46; idem 2009)" has assumed 
Widengren's approach on this problem grounded and inspiring) that 
could support the existence of a recurring theme, such as that of the "star 
falling from the sky" (a shooting star or a comet ?) as a genuine Iranian 
doctrine. Memento: in Widengren's approach—and this is very peculiar 
too—there is no reflection on the demoniac role of the shooting stars in 
the Mazdean framework, so that his conclusions are strongly far-fetched, 
notwithstanding his deep competence in Mazdean studies. The only fit- 
ting Iranian aspect we can emphasise in the above mentioned Pahlavi 
text appears in the "desperate" attempt of inserting a semi-positive 
reference through the idea of "raining" (verb waridan, war-) as connected 
with the manifestation of the "star" of UsSedar's son: starag az asman 
wared “a star will rain from the sky". The mixture of the positive idea of 
rain with the (traditionally) negative image of the (shooting) stars would 
have created a paradox, as this doctrine, in fact, is in the framework of the 
Iranian traditional uranography. 

In addition, we must not forget that the Christians used the story of 
Matthew (and its apocryphal versions) in order to support their own pro- 
cess of evangelisation in the Iranian lands as a fitting means of propa- 
ganda, through which they tried to show that Christ in reality was nobody 
else than the true Saosyant/Sosyans (the Saviour), whom the Mazdeans 
were waiting for (see Panaino 2012a: 43, 88, 93-95, 109-113, 164, 199, with 





The opposite point of view has been suggested by Widengren/Hultgard/Philonenko 
1995. 

" | must note that some other considerations proposed by the Swedish scholar remain 
very useful, but his presentation of the facts needs a strong revision, and it cannot be used 
without caution. 
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additional bibliography). In this framework, there is nothing of particu- 
larly shocking in a diffusion of Christian elements also in the Mazdean lit- 
erature as the presence of opposite phenomena (Panaino 2012b). 
Furthermore, any additional attempt of assuming that the comets 
could be considered as a positive omen from an Iranian point of view be- 
cause the Magi of Bethlehem would have seen one of them, appears to be 
methodologically absurd; in fact, the Gospel of Matthew (II, 1-12) does not 
explicitly mention any comet, but simply and clearly a "star" (àotńhp) (see 
already Boll 1918; cf. Panaino 20052; idem 2012a: 20, 116-159), and the whole 
framework of the story of the Magi contains a mixture of references to the 
Iranian world (the Magi, as priests waiting for a future Saviour, son of 
Zoroaster and ofa virgin, who were considered worthy of representing the 
universality of the Christian message), to Classical, Mediterranean and 
also Oriental traditions, in particular in the essential idea that these “wise 
priests" would have observed the heaven in order to deduce Christ's birth 
(see now Panaino 2011: 18-20.). Then, the inspiring model was that of the 
widespread apotelesmatic tradition, i.e. the one of casting nativity horos- 
copes, more precisely a thema natale, from the observation (or calcula- 
tion) of the astral configuration (schema) present in the sky at a certain 
moment (conception, birth, etc.). This practice was very popular (and 
well known also in the Christian milieu) (cf. Riedinger 1956; von Stuckrad 
1999; Hegedus 2007), and it had nothing of especially Iranian or Mazdean 
that could fittingly authorise one to restrict its origin to this unique tradi- 
tion.^ I must remind that in the critical revision of Widengren's (and his 





£ While the association between the star of Bethlehem and a comet is not at all sup- 
ported by textual evidences or fitting events for the period of Jesus’ birth, Collins (2012) has 
suggested that this motif would have been introduced later and only in the course of the 
redaction of the Gospel attributed to Matthew, which is relatively late (about 80/85 A.D.). 
This choice would be derived from a number of earlier observations like, perhaps, the one 
of Halley's comet in 12 B.C. But such a solution is just a guess countered again by the fact 
the Christian tradition accepted the association of the star with a comet very late, and in 
the iconography of the Nativity it started with Giotto. On the contrary, I can admit that 
stories like that of the ostenta placed during the life of Mithridates VI might play a certain 
influence on the idea that astral signs and celestial events could mark the birth and the life 
of a new hero and saviour (Collins 2012: 133), although this was not at all a genuine Iranian 
idea, but the fruit of a cultural and political mixture of different ideologies now deeply in- 
fluenced by the astrological thought. 
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followers) (see Duchesne-Guillemin 1961: 245-246 [- 1978: 78-79]; Hult- 
gard 1977, I: 355-361) theories concerning the assumption that not only the 
sign of a star had marked the birth of an Iranian king, but also that this 
symbol was a typical Mithraic manifestation, we find other Iranologists as 
Boyce and Grenet (Boyce/Grenet 1991: 287, n. 142, 452-453, n. 448) who 
have radically rejected the idea that the “astral” reference contained in the 
Zand i Wahman Yasn could be ascribed to an ancestral Iranian tradition, ? 
which might justify the choice of a cometary appearance as a badge of the 
Pontos," so suggesting that such a doctrine should be ascribed to a 
Graeco-Roman derivation (a solution, which, in the form it was presented, 
unfortunately, could give in its turn the way to a sort of dangerous ping 
pong and that I will try to re-formulate more clearly). 

We must also consider as an additional general warning against any 
simplistic solution that we will not find not only in Iran any particular 
support to an interpretation of the comets as an omen signifying the birth 
of a king or his triumph, but that such a precise pattern is unknown also in 
the pertinent tradition concerning the Mesopotamian astral omina, 
whose literature is remarkably large and well studied. Presently I can 
make reference to a very prudent remark made some years ago on the 
subject (see Hunger/Stephenson/Walker/Yau 1985: 17-18): "We have no 
precise indications of the Babylonians view of the significance of comets. 
All astronomical phenomena were seen as having relevance primarily to 
the king and the state. It is noteworthy that the only historical references 
included in the tables of lunar and solar eclipses were to the death and 
accession of kings [..]'" Unfortunately, if the Babylonians actually 
compiled tables for the prediction of comets' occurrences, as Diodorus 
Siculus (XV, 50, 3) stated, they have not yet been uncovered, but the above 
mentioned statement seems to confirm that the relevance of comets for 
general or royal divination (i.e. that subdivision of the predictive art of 





? Boyce/Grenet (1991: 303 and n. 225) emphasise the fact that there is no evidence sup- 
porting Widengren's idea that Mithridates the Great was presented as an incarnation of 
Mithra. On the other hand, the hypothesis that Mithra was the protector of the dynasty 
seems to me still sound (see Widengren 1960a: 68). 

? Boyce/Grenet (1991: 286-287) insist on the presence on the Pontic coins of a star and 
a crescent as the badge of the Pontus, to be interpreted as a symbol of the earlier divinity 
Men. 
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celestial divination that strictly concerned kings and reigns, sometimes 
denominated as *catholic [universal] astrology) *may have played its part 
in the growth of the idea of the evil influences of comets’ (ibid.)." So, until 
new relevant sources will appear, we cannot invoke any explicit evidence 
supporting an alleged syllogism, such as: 


(apodosis) comet's appearance, then 
(protasis) king's birth or king's ascent to the highest power. 


But we can now assess the problem under a new light. We may pre- 
sume that the manifestation of two comets, beaming for more of 70 days, 
so "that the whole sky seemed to be on fire", while the firmament (during 
the night) and the sun (during the day) were covered or obscured by their 
light and magnitude, had given surely room to a number of interpreta- 
tions (and at different levels). We can imagine, thanks to Pompeus Tro- 
gus, that at least one tradition had interpreted (a posteriori, of course) 
these phenomena as a witness of the triumph of the new born boy, as well 
as of the new crowned king. We could, then, suppose (although we do not 
dispose of direct Pontic sources) that in the framework of Mithridates' en- 
tourage the fabrication of an efficacious campaign of political propaganda 
might try to play a game on two tables, one internal, the latter external, 
i.e, with the Iranian and Pontic cultures (and their Hittite background) 
(Boyce/Grenet 1991: 262, passim), on the one hand, and with the Greek 
and Roman-Hellenistic world, on the other hand. 

I have already shown that this kind of double face attitude (in Italian, 
we would like to define it as a “doppio petto" politics) will be later used in 
the Sasanian royal propaganda, which gave the king the appellation of 
bay/bay in Middle Persian and Parthian, but that of theós in Greek, so 
playing with two terms, whose meanings seemed apparently identical, 
but that actually referred to very different semantic fields and religious 
(internal and external) implications, in a sort of asymmetric triangle 
where also Lat. divus was involved and showed its own special and asym- 
metric (with respect to theós) use (Panaino 2003: 272-283; idem 2004; 
idem 2007; idem 2009: 218-224, passim.). 





? The prominent role of comets in the framework of general astrology is, in fact, con- 
firmed also by Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos II, 9, 3 (ed. and tr. by Robbins 1980: 192-195; Feraboli’s 
edition and translation (1985: 156-157); Hübner 1998: 145). 
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Mutatis mutandis, we may suppose (but not demonstrate) that, if 
Mithridates would have authorised the political use of the terrific occur- 
rence of the (two) comets as an ostentum, his target would have been 
double: i.e. to show that at the same time he had embodied the negative 
forces” of these "lights" as a terroristic disaster against the Romans and 
his own enemies, but that he also mastered them just as only a superb 
leader, winner of his opponents for the sake of his people, might do. The 
vision of the comets as signs of a dangerous event would have been em- 
phasised, however, as it happens for any omen, the problem was to estab- 
lish who was the “victim” to be destroyed by it; the clear answer should 
have been in Mithridates’ home: “the Romans, indeed" We cannot ex- 
clude that these news had reached Western territories spreading discom- 
fort and panic; but, if so, this was one function of a well-conducted propa- 
ganda that corresponds to another form of the war, exactly as the war, in 
its turn, is a special form of politics mit anderen Mitteln, as von Clausewitz 
(1883: 16) suggested.” 

In the case of the Iranian framework, Mithridates had the opportunity 
to use different arguments; he could represent himself as a helper of 
Mithra and Ahura Mazda, i.e. as a sort of Mazdean champion just as it 
was, in fact, Tistrya, the star Sirius, the astral leader of the Mazdean army 
against the heavenly demons. We must recall that in the cycle of Tistrya 
(Yt. 8, 6 and 37) another element is strongly evoked; this is that of the hero 
drox$a, who was the best archer of the Aryans (Panaino 1990: 32, 61, 96; 
idem 19952: 52, 71, 91). The quality of the king as a good archer was surely 
one of the main characters of royal bravery and warlike attitudes, a sign of 
king's power and of his legitimacy, both in the Achaemenian,"* Parthian 
and Sasanian contexts,” and there is nothing of astonishing if also Pom- 





” For a detailed presentation of the negative messages attributed to cometary mani- 
festations in Latin sources, see Le Boeuffle 1987: 97-98. s.v. cometa. 

5 Par. 24 of the first chapter: “So sehen wir also, daß der Krieg nicht bloß ein politi- 
scher Akt, sondern ein wahres politisches Instrument ist, eine Fortsetzung des politischen 
Verkehrs, ein Durchführen desselben mit anderen Mitteln". 

^ For an ancient description of the warlike ability of the Persian king, see Old Persian 
inscriptions, like DNb 40-45, where king Darius, among other virile qualities, declares to be 
a good bowman both afoot and on horseback (Kent 1953: 139340). 

* See, for instance, the Sasanian inscription of Hajiabad, whose Sabuhr’s shooting has 
inspired MacKenzie’s superb article of 1978 (= 1999: 73-81). 
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peus Trogus”? presented the warlike qualities of Mithridates in terms 
basically following the same ideological patterns." Thus, the potential re- 
ference to the mythical cycles of the Tistar Yast’s lore must be seriously 
considered. In any case, Mithridates, as a king “given/protected by 
Mithra", might play also the role or simply invoke the protection of one of 
the most important collaborators of this god, i.e. Tistrya, so exalting his 
own quality of winner over the negative power of the comets. And Tistrya, 
as we have seen, as liberator of the waters and the rains appeared as a 
beautiful white horse. If the coins with the comet (?) really belong to the 
kingdom of Mithridates the Great (and more precisely to its earlier pe- 
riod), we could easily suggest that they might represent Tistrya's protec- 
tion against the tailed monsters of the heaven, in particular if we consider 
that these emissions circulated in an area where it was supposed that Ira- 
nianized people were living, as Ramsey and Mayor, in fact, have pre- 
sumed; on the contrary, it is not clear why Mithridates would have made 
explicit reference on a local emission for non Greek-peoples to a Greek 
celestial iconography (with Pegasus) and to the manifestation of an ill- 
famed comet? Furthermore, Ramsey's (1999: 202) embarrassing remark 
that "The very small bronze coin that does bear a representation of a 
comet but makes no direct allusion to the ruler, shows how cautiously the 
symbol was treated", is a contradictory statement. In the language of po- 
litical propaganda clarity and striking pertinence are absolutely neces- 
sary. Peoples, in particular poor, provincial and simple ones, as those a- 
mong whom these emissions must have circulated, should have under- 
stood their symbolism. If they considered positive the manifestation of a 
comet, why that prudence? On the contrary, the religious framework of 
these gentes, if only Iranianised, was strongly hostile to consider comets 
as a good omen. From the presentation of the Mazdean uranography, it is 
doubtless clear that for this cultural background, meteors, bolides and 
comets were just demons; there we will find only a negative evaluation of 
these astral bodies, based not on a pragmatic divinatory tradition in 
which different phenomena might be interpreted according to a context 





?* See XXXVII, 2, 4: Puer tutorum insidias passus est, qui fero equo inpositum equitare 
iacularique cogebant [...] (leep 1859: 184). 

^ See also Widengren 1960: 228; on the subject of Mithridates’ bravery, see also 
McGing 1986: 44, 46. 
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in which (magic) weights and counter-weights could be balanced, but in 
harmony with a specific theological description and interpretation of the 
world and of its eschatological meaning. This makes the role of any real or 
alleged Iranian background completely unfitting for the previous attempt 
of explaining comets as positive manifestations, according to Widengren's 
reconstruction. 

Contrariwise, for the Western point of view, Mithridates was free to in- 
sist on the fact that all the negative signs brought by these comets were 
simply directed against the West. In the political language adopted by this 
great king we can see a certain care for a soteriological (see already Mash- 
kin 1949: 210 and passim; also Muccioli 2004) sensibility, which probably 
made use of all the means at his disposal, Iranian, Semitic, Pontic and 
Hellenistic ones, so that he was in condition to attract popular feelings in 
his favour; and in any case he was deeply engaged in order to obtain that 
result.” 





?* A particular and important subject concerns the influence that Mithridates’ politics 
might have inspired to the oracular literature (as already suggested by Olmstead 1946: 
254), but we must observe with Boyce/Grenet 1991: 396-398, and n. 163 that “only very little 
in the surviving Sib. Horacles can actually be connected with him [...]". The same problem 
can be remarked also in the case of the Horacles of Hystaspes (see again Boyce/Grenet 
1991:376-381, 383, 397, 493, n. 4 with additional literature). Also the short reference given by 
Lactantius (Institutiones VII, 16, 4, 8: Prodigia quoque in caelo mirabilia mentes hominum 
maximo terrore confundent, et crines cometarum, et solis tenebrae et color lunae et caden- 
tium siderum lapsus |...]) can be compared with ZWN 7, 6 (Bidez/Cumont 1938, I: 368, 369, 
n. 3), but it does not offer any evidence that the alleged doctrine of a direct connection be- 
tween a falling star and the birth of a new king was Iranian. If Lactantius' image could be 
referred (as it has been proposed by Bidez/Cumont) to the Mazdean end of the world 
when the demoniac creatures will be completely destroyed and also the celestial sky- 
Dragon will fall on the earth and will burnt out, per se it has nothing to do with any special 
doctrine of sacred royalty, but just concerns the final regeneration of the universe. In this 
case again we must register a strong difference of views between Widengren's approach 
(1965: 199-207; ibid. 1968: 228-233, passim) and that now current among Iranologists who 
more critically consider the internal chronology of the apocalyptic gender under a more 
prudent point of view. A very sceptic evaluation concerning the true Iranian elements in 
the Lactantius' tradition was already expressed by Momigliano (1971: 146; 1980: 150). Rea- 
sonably prudent also the approach to this subject by Eddy (1961: 179-180), although the 
idea that a literal translation of the Oracle of Hystaspes into Greek was prepared seems to 
me very improbable. 
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Thus, before to conclude we must note that Classical astrologers tried 
to classify the complex role of comets (see Bouché-Leclercq 1899: 357-363; 
Gundel 1921: 1153-1164; Gundel/Gundel 1966, passim) in the framework of 
the apotelesmatic grammar of the heaven. Albeit some of these specialists 
(see again Cramer 1954: 18) maintained a negative evaluation of their 
meaning (as Ptolemy, for instance), a minority among them, although 
slightly attested in the sources,? showed that the significance of any co- 
met should be framed and deduced after a large number of pertinent ele- 
ments, such as a proper classification of its own shape, its position in the 
heaven, its colour, its direction, et cetera, i.e. according to a complex sys- 
tem of astral "syntagmatically" mutual relations, based on a special se- 
mantics to be deciphered step by step in any particular astrological 
thema, and never postulated just a priori.” In this way, also the frequently 
repeated statement according to which the Classical world assigned only 
very negative meanings to the cometary appearances is a very inappropri- 
ate and reductive representation of the facts. It is true, if we start with 
Ptolemy's Tetrabiblos, IL, 9, 3-4 (Ptolemy, ed. and tr. by Robbins 1980: 192- 
195; Feraboli's edition and translation [1985: 156-157]; Hübner 1998: 145- 
147) that he gave a representation of the comets as a sign of misfortune or 
mischance (cvumtwpata), and that popular feelings were negative, also 
among specialists of caelestia, but their astrological signification might re- 
sult bad for one region (or social category) and, contrariwise, obviously 
very positive for another one, in a sort of cyclic refrain of the old sentence 





^? Albeit some sources (as Origen, Contra Celsum 1, 59) assume that Chaeremon (25-75 
A.D.), one of Neron's tutors, would have written a book about the comets, but his actual 
competence on these matters and his direct use of older sources can be doubted (see Jones 
2008; cf. Ramsey/Licht 1997 136, n. 6). A certain importance should be attributed to 
Nechepso and in particular to Petosiris (2nd century B.C.; cf. Riess 1892; Kroll 1901: 573-577; 
Bezold/Boll 1911), who was considered a leading authority on the manifestation of comets 
and their interpretation (see Gundel/Gundel 1966: 32-33; Pingree 1974). Important material 
of earlier origin about the comets has been preserved in the Apotelesmatiká of Hephaestio 
Thebanus (written about 415 A.D.; for the best edition of the text, see Pingree 1973 and 
1974), and it is attested also among other astrologers like Johannes Lydus (active about 560 
A.D.) and Avienus (IV c. A.D.), although Pingree (1974: 548) doubted that the compilation 
arranged by Petosiris could be actually the source of all these fragments (see also Keyser 
1994; Ramsey/Licht 1997: 146, n. 37; and Fuentes Gonzales 2005). 

? On these aspects, see the very useful considerations offered by Ramsey/Licht 1997: 
145-147. 
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mors tua, vita mea. We must furthermore observe that a phenomenon can 
be presented under different ways, so that a “comet” (sidus crinitum) 
would be just described as a "star" (sidus), while *baleful signs" (omina 
dira) had the chance to be politically adapted and presented as “beneficial 
for the world" (salutare ... terris), exactly as the Romans did for the sidus 
Iulium (Ramsey/Licht 1997: 135-136). Thus, we must not ignore this inevi- 
table ambivalence. As a compelling example I would like to mention 
again the case of the so-called “Comet of Caesar” in 44 B.C. (= corre- 
sponding to Halley's Comet), whose manifestation was (at least in some 
moments and from the side of an "interested" party) interpreted as a posi- 
tive omen (Ramsey/Licht 1997: 1353153). 

In other words, we may conclude observing that, paradoxically, it was 
much more possible to find a positive interpretation, of course, in the 
complex system of correspondences and oppositions deducible from a 
certain astrological figura caelestis, than in the framework of the "dog- 
matic” Mazdean astral tradition of theological dualistic derivation. In syn- 
thesis, there is no need to restrict and ascribe to the Iranian tradition the 
positive interpretation of the cometary phenomena connected with Mith- 
ridates' life. The Mazdean world offered other tools for interpreting these 
events, which could eventually agree also with the numismatic data (if 
they were really pertinent). On the contrary, Roman authors as Plinius the 
Elder clearly knew and accepted the idea that comets—as a phenomenon 
of universal impact—might be responsible both of negative and of posi- 
tive reports as well (see Domenicucci 1996: 72-79, passim). 

Thus, Greek and Hellenistic astrological doctrines show, unfortu- 
nately, only for a later period, clear traces of a more elaborated evaluation 
(and interpretation) of these astral portenta, which, perhaps, seem to rep- 
resent a sort of "innovation" of some Western astrological schools, and for 
which we cannot provide supportive evidence concerning the actual ex- 
istence of an earlier doctrine based on archaic Mesopotamian elements,” 
although few and ambiguous sources” suggest that a certain room for the 





? The collection of attestations offered by Hunger in Chadwick 1993 does not contain 
very positive predictions connected with the apparition of comets or similar phenomena. 
For a larger bibliography on comets, bolides and meteors in antiquity, see also Panaino 
1995: 23, n. 17. 

* As those edited by Weidner and mentioned in the first part of this article. 
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"interpretative insight" of any diviner was possible, particularly rege volen- 
te. And Mithridates was not the person who simply accepted the will of 
the heaven (or worse the will of the astrologers), in particular if a full set 
of interpretative chances was still at his hand. But, in doing so, he should 
have taken into consideration the hostile tradition of the Mazdean back- 
ground, which considered comets as astral demons, not only and simply 
for a superstitious hostility, but according to a clearly framed theological 
interpretation of the world, of its origins, and, more important, of its telos. 
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